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paper comment, characteristic utterances of Greeley, extracts from ad- 
dresses, and a bibliography of biographical material on Horace Greeley, 
in part one of which are: Books and pamphlets by Horace Greeley, 
Contributions to magazines and annuals, Introductions, etc. ; in part two, 
Biographies and biographical sketches of Horace Greeley, and Publica- 
tions which contain writings of Horace Greeley. These are useful lists 
which the student will be glad to have ; but in a " final life ' ' they should 
have been made complete. Part one is an abridgment, with additions, 
of a compilation made by Nathan Greeley. From part two one re- 
spectable biography, that by "William M. Cornell, is omitted; no place 
is found for such important records of contemporary comment as the 
Greeley memorial volume issued soon after his death, or for many arti- 
cles, both scholarly and popular, that have appeared in periodicals. 

One of the best features of the book is the interesting collection of 
photographs of Greeley, many of them hitherto unpublished. It is to 
be regretted that many of them are reproduced on so small a scale as to 
compare unfavorably with the full-page portraits of persons who pro- 
moted the centennial. 

Frank W. Scott 

Galusha A. Grow, father of the homestead law. By James T. DuBois 
and Gertrude S. Mathews. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1917. 305 p. $1.75 net) 

The appearance of this book gives to the general reader as also to the 
special student the life story of a man who for two of the most trying 
years of our national life served as speaker of the house of representa- 
tives in congress. In this capacity he rendered a great service and was 
one of the few close advisers of President Lincoln. Together this small 
group of men determined in a large measure the policies to be followed. 
Yet to Mr. Grow, one of these advisers, Schouler, Rhodes, and McMaster 
give no space in their general histories of the United States. Wilson 
gives but five lines and Von Hoist less than a page. 

This book of 305 pages contains fifteen chapters; the first two, and 
most of the last one are devoted to the private life of Mr. Grow while 
the remaining chapters are used to set forth his public life and the 
measures with which he was connected. The subtitle of the book, Father 
of the homestead act, as also the following quotation from the fore- 
word, p. vii : " To his foresight and persistence we owe, in great part, 
the settlement of the Far "West" give as the authors' purpose the connec- 
tion in a very important way of Mr. Grow's name with the westward 
movement. 

To claim for Mr. Grow the fatherhood of the homestead law is, in the 
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mind of the reviewer, very extravagant. This statement is made al- 
though some evidence is submitted in the last chapter, pages 278, 286, 
287 to show that such honor may be fairly claimed for him. The fun- 
damental idea of the act — donations or sale at a nominal price to actual 
settlers — was very early in operation in North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Twenty-seven years before Mr. Grow entered congress Thomas Benton 
introduced in congress a bill containing this basic principle. And for 
a quarter of a century thereafter he championed the idea both in and 
outside of the legislative halls. President Jackson as did many others 
most vigorously urged the homestead principle. Even in the last years 
of the struggle for the adoption of this far-reaching measure it can 
hardly be said that Mr. Grow urged the bill more successfully than did 
others. It is true that he firmly believed in the homestead idea, that he 
repeatedly introduced a homestead bill which was, however, as repeatedly 
defeated, and that during the discussion of the final bill in the house, he 
did leave the speaker's chair and urge its adoption. The authors, how- 
ever, fail to show that Mr. Grow either originated the idea or is to be 
credited with the final passage of the bill. 

The real reasons for the success of the bill are to be found in the facts : 
(1) that the republican party for political reasons had become committed 
to the principle; (2) that the democratic south which had opposed the 
measure in the interests of slavery had withdrawn from congress; and 
finally (3) that the advent of railways developed the west and broke 
down the opposition of the east to this development. 

In other respects the book brings to our attention much of interest. 
Mr. Grow's lot was cast among the poor and on the frontier. His early 
struggle and that of his mother that he might have an education gave 
him a point of view and probably an appreciation of the sound demo- 
cratic principles for which he always stood. He was one of the found- 
ers of the republican party, served in congress from 1851 to 1863 and 
again from 1894 to 1902, and under President Hayes refused an ap- 
pointment to the Russian mission. Mr. Grow, quick, aggressive, and 
thoroughly honest, was a successful leader of men, devoted both to his 
party and to his country. All this is interestingly told by his biograph- 
ers. 

In form and appearance the book cannot be seriously criticised. The 
paper is good, the print clear, and the binding excellent. The authors, 
however, trained as journalists, have not been careful to keep close to 
the sources. In the whole book there are less than a dozen footnotes 
and these references are for the most part to secondary sources (see for 
example chapter in). Evidence appears on almost every page of a very 
close reliance upon autobiographical notes left by Mr. Grow (see the 
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note of dedication) ; no attempt is made to verify statements found 
therein. In the matter of selection and arrangement it may be ques- 
tioned whether the best judgment is always shown. For instance in 
chapter ix the results of the repeal of the Missouri compromise are un- 
der consideration, yet a lengthy discussion of Mr. Grow's European 
trip and the impressions made upon him are included. Then too in the 
selection of words and phrases better authorities could have been follow- 
ed than, appear to have been used. (See the following citations: p. 47, 
"felt the urge"; p. 48, "not then proven"; p. 49, " untellably " ; p. 50, 
"Motived by those causes.") In the last half of the book, too, there is 
tendency to use long and involved sentences. Yet with these defects 
the book is readable and its pages should be scanned by every student 
of American history. 

Judson F. Lee 

Sixty years of American life. Taylor to Roosevelt, 1850-1910. By 
Everett P. Wheeler, A.M., M.S. (New York: E. P. Dutton & com- 
pany, 1917. 489 p. $2.50 net) 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler's recollections cover the period of a useful life 
and illustrate a type of citizen rare in the earlier history of the United 
States, but fairly plentiful today. Holding no conspicuous office he 
has nevertheless provided some of the driving force for most of the 
disinterested movements of the last half century. His chapters review 
the civil war and politics in the dark days after the war, and traverse 
in some detail the movements for tariff reform, sound money, civil ser- 
vice reform, municipal reform, and law reform. He has been a prac- 
tical man in the midst of all this effort for social betterment, and has 
never been one of the "fringe of lunatics." The real meaning of the 
weight of popular approval that has sustained the non-political efforts of 
all our more recent presidents is clearer to any one who has worked 
through this narrative. Today our strong tendency is to use political 
machinery merely to record conclusions already reached, or nearly 
reached, through non-partisan and informal propaganda. Not only Mr. 
Wheeler's reforms but prohibition, suffrage, preparedness, and compul- 
sory service stand out as cases where the process is at work. And the 
leaders in this informal work constitute a type relatively unfamiliar 
and commonly difficult to study. 

There is little in Mr. Wheeler's book that is new to the specialist; but 
in its arrangement it gives continuity and substance to our impression 
of the reformer's mind. The documents printed and quoted from are 
less intimate than we should have desired. If the author had drawn 
from his letter files some of his more personal and revealing letters, as 



